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The Future Prospect.—The editor of 
the Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, says : 

In nature, as well as in almost all 
things, one extreme is apt to be fol- 
lowed by another in the opposite 
direction, and judging from this stand- 
point we may expect nature to favor 
bee-keepers In 1882. 


Unfair Copying.—We are always 
glad to have our Exchanges copy arti- 
cles from the BEE JOURNAL; still 
more to have them endorsed by those 
who copy them ; but when they get so 
enthusiastic as to copy them without 
giving the BeE JOURNAL due credit 
—thus palming them off for their own 
production—it is a little ‘‘ too thin.” 
We have noticed scores of our articles 
thus copied, going the rounds of the 
agricultural papers, credited to some 
other periodical, because some one 
desiring honestly to give credit, men- 
tioned the paper from whom it was 
last taken, after being stolen from the 


| BEE JOURNAL. An_ Indiana paper 


copied our editorial article on “ Sweet 
Clover in Colorado,” from page 20, but 
failed to give any credit. A Baltimore 
paper, a few weeks ago, had a column 
article, copied, word for word, from 
an editorial in the BEE JOURNAL, 
with the name of a “correspondent” 
signed to it. A Louisiana paper cop- 
ied our experiments with comb foun- 
dation, under its editorial heading, 
appropriating our experiments, argu- 
ments and conclusions, without as 
much as saying—** By your leave.” 
Since the above paragraph was put 
in type, we are advised that the offi- 


cial report, as first published in the 


Colorado Farmer ,was incorrect,and our 
editorial was predicated upon that re- 
port. Mr. Grimes had but a single 
acre of sweetclover. Will our Indi- 








ana contemporary please modify that 
editorial on ‘sweet clover in Colorado” 
by making the corretion ? 


——_ + -—- 


Wood Separators.—Mr. C. R. Isham, 
Peoria, N. Y., remarks that the apiar- 
ists in that part of New York, will for 
the future use wood separators, in 
place of tin, for surplus sections. He 
thinks they are preferable in many 
respects. So far as our observation 
is concerned, their use has not been a 
success, but perhaps the difficulties of 
the past may be overcome, and we 
shall await, with interest, reports from 
those using them the coming season. 

New Price Lists.— Catalogues and 
Price Lists for 1882 are on our desk 
from the following dealers in apiarian 
supplies : 

A. H. Newman, Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Wm. R. Howard, Kingston, 
Texas. 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 
Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
oe Forncrook & Co., Watertown, 

is. 


g@ To any one sending a club of 
two new subscribers for 1882, we will 
present a volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in paper covers. 
It contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and it will pay any one who does 
not already possess it, toobtain acopy. 
Many of our new subscribers will be 
pleased to learn that they can get it 
for $1.00, by sending for it at once, 
before they are all gone. 





« We will send Cook’s Manual 
bound in cloth, postpaid, and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
for $3.00; or with King’s Text-Book, 
in cloth, for $2.75. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 








* 
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Method for Granulating Glucose. 


Through a recent extract from the 
Philadelphia Dispatch, published in 
the Chautauque (N. Y.) Farmer, and 
forwarded to us by Mr. William Boll- 
ing, we learn a company is now be- 
ing organized in Philadelphia for the 
manufacture of Glucose from cassava 
or manioc plant, which grows luxuri- 
antly in our most Southern States, in 
Mexico, Cuba, and, in fact, in all trop- 
ical and semi-tropical countries. The 
roots or tubes of the plant are used. 
From the best authorities we learn 
‘the juices of the root are poisonous, 
but by treatment with pressure, heat 
and water, the poisonous qualities are 
removed, and the root yields a starchy 
substance called cassava, which is 
much employed as food. Tapioca is 
purified cassava.” It is also used in 
making a fermented and highly intoxi- 
cating liquor. Since Glucose pro- 
duction has reached the enormous 
amount of 200,000 tons annually, in 
this country alone, the manufacturers 
have left no means untried to discover 
a substitue for corn, which has so ad- 
vanced in price, owing to drouth and 
other causes, as to make glucose a 
trifle less profitable. The prospectus 
of the company now being formed to 
make glucose gives some comparisons 
as to the cost of raising corn and Cas- 
sava. ‘The average production of 
corn in the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan and IIli- 
nois is 35 bushels to the acre. The 
amount of glucose produced from one 
bushel is 30 pounds or 1,050 pounds to 
the acre. Well authenticated evi- 
dence is at hand to the effect that 20 
tons of cassava to the acre is no un- 
usual crop in Florida. -This, at 56 
pounds to the bushel, would give a 
yield of over 700 bushels per acre, or 
at the rate of 30 pounds of glucose per 
bushel, would produce over 21,000 
pounds of glucose per acre. A com- 
parison of the yield of glucose from 
corn and cassava shows that 1,000 acres 
of corn yields about 500 tons of glu- 
cose; 1,000 acres of cassava yields 
about 10,000 tons of glucose.” 

Heretofore we have felt tolerably 
safe in the selection of our table 
sugars, as the coffee A and graulated 
grades were regarded as quite pure, 
owing to the supposed impracticability 
of granulating the glucose products ; 
but all this security has been removed 
by the reference made by Dr. Kellogg, 
in the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, to the feasibility of gran- 
ulating glucose as perfectly as cane 


sugar can be done, and which is con- 
firmed (if confirmation was required) 
by the following startling publication 
in the Chicago Tribune, giving the 
meager details of a discovery to re- 
move from us our only dependence in 
sugars and their purity : 


Dr. William Robinson, of this city, 
has discovered a process for convert- 
ing glucose, or grape sugar, into the 
pulverized, granulated, or loaf forms 
—a process which, judged from the 
work it does, is apt to play an im- 
portant part in the refining of this 
class of sugars. The Doctor’s secret 
combines both chemical and mechan- 
ical action for the removal of the 





gum, acids, and all other impurities 
| from the lump of crude sugar and the 
| transformation of the purified article 
into either the granulated. pulverized, 
or loaf form. Dr. Robinson showed 
| several samples of the crude and the 
| purified sugar toa Tribune reporter 
yesterday, and the results accom- 
| plished by his process were something 
|wonderful. The crude sugar itself 
comes in hard lumps of various sizes, 
slightly yellow as to color, and de- 
cidedly ‘“‘ waxy” as to touch. After 
undergoing the purifying process, it 
is perfectly white, dissolves readily in 
water, and is about half as sweet as 
cane sugar, the rank taste of the crude 
product having been entirely removed. 
The purified sugar can be readily 
mixed with the cane, but, whether 
alone or mixed, makes a very palata- 
ble article. 

The Doctor claims that he can con- 
vert crude grape sugar into the re- 
fined article, either granulated or pul- 
verized, at a cost not to exceed a quar- 
ter of acent per pound. When thus 
converted and purified, he claims that 
it will not cost four cents a pound at 
wholesale, which is considerably less 
than the wholesale price of other 
sugars. He has demonstrated that it 
is as feasible to convert 100 barrels a 
day as it is to convert half a pound at 
a time, though his experiments as yet 
have not proceeded upon a large scale. 
It is understood that two or three 
heavy glucose manufacturers, im- 
pressed with the importance of a pro- 
cess which promises to do so much 
for the future of grape sugar, have 
offered to furnish the necessary capi- 
tal to refine the crude product ona 
large scale, while others are reported 
to be anxious to buy the secret out- 
right. 


Thus it will be seen, an almost il- 
limitable field is opened up for the 
production of inferior sweets indis- 
tinguishable from the wholesome and 
genuine article, exceptas our sense of 
taste may prefer the better and reject 
the poorer. Without the intervention 
of legislative action on the part of 
Congress, a sample of genuine cane 
sugar will become as rare in our 
grocery stores and on our breakfast 
tables as Guinea gold now is in the 
jewelers’. As regards the detection 





of the inferior or artificial article by 
’ 





chemical means, it is wholly impracti- 
cable, as every infallible means so far 
published requires an expert,and much 
experience and comparison to arrive 
at a correct and definite conclusion. 

However, disguise their manufac- 
tured products as they may, and call 
them what they please, they are all 
much inferior to the genuine article 
they are intended to counterfeit. Dr, 
Robinson, it will be seen, admits his 
granulated glucose is. only half ag 
sweet as the cane product, and per- 
haps that estimate will be considerably 
discounted when all the facts are 
known. 

In view of the various devices re- 
sorted to by unprincipled persons to 
counterfeit sugars, syrups, etc., itisa 
consolation to know that, instead of 
the outlook being dark and gloomy 
for bee-keepers, the reverse is true. 
Honey is steadily and surely becoming 
a greater favorite with the public, and 
where properly put up, and ordinary 
diligence is used in marketing it, 
ready sales can be made at remuner- 
ative prices, and speedy returns re- 
ceived ; and finally, when pure cane 
sweets shall have been exiled from our 
markets, the enterprising bee-keeper 
will have a market at his door for 
what he can spare from the neighbor- 
hood demand, because there will still 
be consumers in abundance for natu- 
ral sweets—and what can be sweeter 
than honey ? 


> 


The Apiary Register. 


We have now filled all the orders for 
the Apiary Register, after vexing de- 
lays in the Bindery, and hope all will 
be pleased with them. The following 
are some of the opinions of those who 
have received and examined them: 


The Apiary Register is received, 
and, to my mind, it just fills the bill. 
I am sure that to all who wish to keep 
an accurate apiary record, it will be 
invaluable. On Nov. 24, I put in the 
cellar under lime cushions 56 colonies. 
They are in fine condition, so far. 

A. J. HATFIELD. 

South Bend, Ind., Jan. 23, 1882. 


I received the Apiary Register ; am 
much pleased with it; it is just what 
every bee-keeper needs. 

M. SorRRICK. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 24, 1882. 


The Apiary Register is at hand and 
will canal a long-felt want. It will 
save a great deal of labor, as you call 
sit in your office and look over your 
Register, and plan out your work. 
You can see what colonies are likely 
to need attention, and will not have 

memory. 
meine : L. C. WHITING. 
East Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 21, 1882. 
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Another Reform Needed. 





“Hardly ever’’—that is to say, very 
seldom, do we find in the “ calls” is- 
sued for conventions, the name of the 
hall or place of meeting mentioned. 
Itis but a short time ago that a bee- 
keeper who went to a certain town to 
attend a bee convention, became so 
exasperated at finding no notice of 
the place of meeting in the 1étal 
papers, or anywhere else, in fact, that 
he telegraphed to the editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL at Chicago, thus: 
“Where is the Bee Convention ?” We 
have had similar experience. We 
were sent for to attend a convention, 
and expected to find some one at the 
depot to inform us where to go, but 
found none. We then inquired of the 
station agent, at the nearest hotel, but 
could get no information of any bee 
convention. Wethen tried to find a 
bee-keeper who received his BEE 
JOURNAL at that post office, and were 
directed first this way, and then that 
waytofind him. After spending half 
aday and paying over a dollar for 

hack fare, etc., we finally found that 
the bee man lived some miles out in 
the country. The Secretary had been 
derelict in duty—had made no ar- 

rangements for a hall, but finally one 
was obtained, and a few bee-keepers 
gathered in, and the result was a fail- 
ure of realizing the object of the 
meeting. 

These thoughts were drawn out by 
receiving a copy of the Journal, pub- 

lished in Berlin, Wis., dated Jan. 17, 

where the Northeastern Wisconsin 

Bee-Keepers’ Convention was adver- 

tised to meet on the 17th and 18th of 

January. The following is what the 

Berlin Journal had to say about it, and 

Will explain itself : 


A Sweet MEETING THAT DIDN’T 
Occur.—For several days past the fol- 
lowing item has appeared in the 
Journal : 


The Northeastern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention will meet in Ber- 
lin, Jan. 17 and 18. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all who are inter- 
tsted in bee-culture. 


The above notice was sent us on a 
card which was postmarked 


stal 
ipon, but read as follows: 


Berlin, Jan. 10, 1882. 
_ CHAS. Srarnks—Dear Sir: 


insert the following notice in P oe 
“per this week if possible. (Then 
dllowed the notice.) Please arrange 


18 as you like, 


keepers up. C. H. GREEN. 


ron Monday one or two of the Berlin 
€ men applied to us for information 


48 to the 


Please 


ut stir the bee- 


onvention announced. We 
gave them all we knew about it as 


norant of the matter, and Mr. Beck- 
with stated that the Convention at 
the last meeting was appointed at 
Packwaukee. 

To-day (Tuesday) was the day an- 
nounced for the opening of the Con- 
vention. Several bee-keepers from the 
surrounding country have been in. 
They could find no convention and 
applied tothe Journal for information. 
Our reporters could find no conven- 
tion either, and the matter is a pro- 
found mystery. 

Since the above was written another 
bee-keeper, from Aurora, has called 
to inquire about the Convention, and 
says it has been advertised in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, 
for some weeks past. 

It is possible that the non-arrival of 
the train from the east this afternoon 
prevented the arrival of the head and 
front of the affair, although who the 
said ‘“‘head and front” is does not 
appear. 

At all events the Convention that 
was to ** bee ” has not bee-n, and those 
who came to the city to attend, had 
their journey for naught..... 

Burnett Davenport, of Aurora, has 
had his trained bees in ‘training for 
several days for the bee Convention 
which was to have taken place in Ber- 
lin to-day. Geo. Smith intended to 
bring up the question of Spavined 
Bees, from which he has suffered so 
severely, and also intended to exhibit 
his fine swarm, branded across the 
backs, “‘G. H. 8.,’”? and which he 


Auroraville, was 
proper way to lea 
while Mr. Beckwith, of this city, pro- 
posed giving his views of pulling of 
their shoes and turning them out to 

asture, in the summer. Mr. A. 

oung, of Eureka, was to have exhib- 
ited some buff cochin bees of his own 
invention, and an unknown gentle- 
man, from Waushara county, pro- 
posed introducing some bees whose 
business end had been treated with 
sand-paper_to remove the stinging 
qualities. The treatment of bees while 
moulting, the profit in keeping farrow 
bees, and the teaching of American 
bees Italian, were subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Ifthe Convention fails to oc- 
cur to-morrow, the bee-keepers of this 
section should administer a stinging 
rebuke to the instigator of the brand. 


going to discuss the 


Hereafter, to prevent such exasper- 
ating experiences, let us have the 


mentioned in the notice. 


explain.” 





is to have a Dollar bee paper. 











“ove stated. They were entirely ig- 


keeps blanketed. E. W. Daniels, of | ' 


bees out to water, | ~ 


name of the Hall or place of meeting, 


We know nothing of the circum- 
stances connected with the “ hitch” 
at Berlin, but it would be very proper 
for the Secretary to ‘arise and 


g@ We understand that California 
It isto 
be edited by Mr. N. Levering, pub- 
lished at Oakland, called The Califor- 
nia Apiculturist, and the first number 
is promised next week. When re- 


Glucose Tests.—We are frequently 
in receipt of inquiries for some relia- 
ble, simple method to detect the pres- 
ence of glucose, and have experi- 
mented much with this object in view; 
but so far, we have been unable to 
find anything satisfactory and fully 
reliable, that would not require »n 
expert chemist or microscopist to 
manipulate it. Green tea, alcohol, 
tincture of iron, and many other 
articles have been suggested, but 
none of these have we found infalli- 
ble. Of course, unless the inquirer 
be a scientist, there will be no reason 
to suggest an analysis, and such an 
one is already familiar enough with 
chemistry to require no suggestions 
from us. 





A Sample Copy of the Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Warning Voice.—The Cincinnati 
Grange Bulletin gives its opinion of 
breeding the best queens, etc., and 
concludes with its warning to bee- 
keepers in the following language: 


Itis strange to see so many bee- 
keepers’ conventions and societies, for 
the good and mutual benefit to be 
derived from such meetings, in the 
interchange of thought and practical 
management of bees; and after all to 
find that prices for bees, queens, and 
even comb foundation are so low, that 
nearly all the special breeders now 
complain that they handle too much 
stock and goods for the little or no 
profit there is in the trade. Why this 
state of affairs? Surely the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and should be 

aid for all time and_ trouble in 

urnishing a good and acceptable 
article for the market, let it be bees, 
queens, honey, or anything in the line 
of apiarian supplies. It is a well 
known fact to at least one-half of our 
best queen-breeders that every queen 
taken from a full colony of bees will 
retard it more in its progross and 
prosperity, than it would to take 25 
pounds o yy | from them; and yet, 
we say, how strange it is that bee- 
keepers do not establish a uniform 
rr for all our supplies and live up 

it. No wonder we hear so many 





ceived we will notice it further. 


—— of poor queens and irreg- 
ularly marked bees, from the queens 
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so abundantly furnished by these 
nucleus-hive queen breeders which 
as arule give such poor satisfaction, 
for there is not more than one in 
every five of such queens worth the 
time and trouble of introducing them. 
We have tried and tested the queens 
thus raised to our full and entire 
satisfaction. It is this nucleus sys- 
tem which has both ruined the quality 
of queens and overthrown just and 
fair prices for good stock. Therefore, 
we raise a warning voice against all 
such frauds, no matter whether in 
queens thus raised, glucose, or any 
other dishonorable commodity pro- 
duced by dishonest venders to deceive 
the unsuspecting. 


atl 


Sentiment and Bee-Keeping. —‘‘ Hai, 
Columbia” in the Western Agricultur- 
ist, gives apiarists a bit of her experi- 
ence, as follows : 


‘Of all the hobby folks that I ever 
saw, bee-keepers are the hobbiest. 
They all have new inventions, each 
one so much better than the last, and 
by the time that half of us get this last 
new thing, and get used to the hang 
of it, or the slide of it, or the lay of it, 
as the case may be, behold, it is old 
and out of date, rejected by all leading 
bee-keepers. Get the best, get the 
best, and we go flying from one in- 
vention to another with a rapidity 
distracting to sober-minded people. 


When I first began bee-keeping I 
had the Langstroth hive, with a 
honey box the size of the hive, and 
matters seemed easy and simple 
enough; but that was too much box, 
it discouraged the bees, and those 
boxes were cut down to half size, and 
that lasted one season. Then came 
the one-pound frames, the prize box, 
and the section boxes, following each 
other in quick succession. When I 
took in honey to sell in small frames, 
the grocerymen wanted prize boxes ; 
when the next month I took them the 
prize box, they wanted section boxes, 
and now I have the section boxes, but 
by next season there will be something 
new. 

‘* These forty thousand bee-keepers 
won’t let anything alone. As for me, 
I’m worn out. There seems to be no 
end to the rabbets and sections, and 
Cyprian queens. Italians! was the 
ery, and now when we all had them 
and had got used to their ways, they 
must hatch upanew kind of queen, 
fresh from the isle of Cyprus. r..C. 
was patient with me for several years, 
but when he saw there was no end to 
it, he declares he’ll have to build an- 
other house to hold the bee fixings; 
he says it takes more clap-trap and 
bang-ups to run a hive than it does to 
run asawmill. ‘* Why,’ says he, ‘‘my 
father used to get more honey out of 
his old bee gums than you do with all 
your regalia.” 

‘“‘Then there is another side to bee- 
keeping that I never can get on—that 
is the sentimental side. It is the 
fashion for bee-keepers to say: ‘I 
love my bees, [ hate to sell them, I[ 
think they recognize me,’ etc. I like 
my bees well enough when they be- 
have themselves, but just as soon as 








one stings me I get mad, and every 
additional sting makes me madder 
and madder; repeating the ten com- 
mandments or the multiplication table 
don’t prevent—the mad will come.” 





What Hive to Use.—The Hon. L. 
Wallbridge, in the Canadian Farmer, 
gives the following advice concerning 
the hives to be used for comb and ex- 
tracted honey: 


This is the season of the year in 
which the bee-keeper should get ready 
his hives for next summer’s cam- 
paign. To those who have not yet 
decided upon any particular hive, I 
would say, have only hives of one 
pattern in your apiary. 

As to what the proportions of the 
hive should be depends very much 
upon the manner in which you intend 
to manage your bees, or rather in 
what way you desire your honey pro- 
duct to go to market. If you desire 
box honey or honey in sections, I do 
not know of a better hive than the 
Langstroth. As this hive left the 
hands of the inventor, its size was 
183g inches long, 141g inches wide and 
7% inches deep, all inside measure- 
ments, and contained ten frames, 
cub‘c contents 2563 inches. Many use 
this hive with nine frames, 1244 inches 
wide, and are well satisfied with it. 
The contents cubic of this hive would 


be 2268 inches inside measurement. | 


The Langstroth hive affords more 
honey surface, and the section frames 
will contain eight one pound sections 
each. This is a very convenient form 
in which to send honey in the comb 
to market. 

A section 44x44, and two inches 
broad, will contain just one pound of 











Case of 8 sections, 444 x 444 inches, 
for Langstroth Hive. 





honey. Much depends on neatness in 
commanding ready sales. 

If, however, you intend to extract 
your honey, and market it in that 
way, you will find a hive of the follow- 
ing proportions very convenient, both 
as containing combs well proportioned 
for the extractors, and the hive itself 
easy to handle—16 inches long, 1214 
inches wide, 12 inches deep, cubic 
contents 2400 inches. The frame 
adapted to this hive will be found to 
be nearly square, and very convenient 
in the extractor. 

Many bee-keepers neglect to get 
their hives ready until swarming time 
commences. Such persons, instead 
of having the bees in one kind of hive 
(as I err d recommend) will find 
at the end of the season their bees 
will be in boxes, kegs, barrels, and in 
all conceivable shaped things. You 
must give up this method, or quit bee- 
keeping. 





Does it Pay ?—Mr. George Grimm, in 
Gleanings, says it does. His report is 
as follows : 


Though my report is nota very bril- 
liant one, yet I am well satisfied with 
my season’s work. About 200 per 
cent. net on the capital invested is 
not a bad gain. Last winter left me 
392 colonies ; but though my loss was 
less than 10 per cent., the remainder 
after the ordeal they had passed 
thrgugh, could not all be in good con- 
dition. The demand for bees was so 
great and so urgent, that almost be- 
fore I knew it I had sold 248 of my 
best colonies. This left me but 144— 
and, of course, the poorest of the lot. 


The season opened up with the best 
prospects for a honey crop, and I be- 
gan to wish that I had back the good 
strong colonies that I had sold. Find- 
ing several parties not far distant, 
whom the past poor season and the 
trouble of last winter had entirely 
disgusted with the business, eager to 
sell out, I bought the weak, half- 
starved, and partly queenless remnant 
of the colonies at a bargain, and was 
enabled to face the new season with 
aLout 190 colonies ; or, perhaps, I had 
better say, nuclei and colonies. An- 
ticipating a good demand for bees 
next spring, and having a large num- 
ber of hives and about 2000 combs on 
hand, I determined to increase as 
much as possible. I divided them up 
into five apiaries. At home I started 
some 80 small nuclei to rear queens. 
Myself with one assistant did all the 
work. Nov. 18th to 2Ist, my bees 
were put into cellars—610 colonies. 
Two were left outdoors. Nine-tenths 
were supplied wor queens dur- 
ing the season, and all have a good 
supply of honey. Oct. Ist I returned 
from a trip to northern Dakota. Not 
a cell of brood was to be found in any 
of the hives. Whatfeeding I did was 
done after that time. The colonies 
are, as a rule, of medium strength, 
and present a good appearance. I be- 
lieve they will winter well. ; 


Does it pay? Well, I should say 
so! 200 good swarms can be bought 
for $1,400. In a poorer year than this, 
an average surplus of 50 to 100 
Ibs. per hive, and an increase of 50 
per cent, would not be extraordinary. 
The increase would easily pay for ex- 
penses, and 10,000 to 20,000 Ibs. honey 
at 20cents would be better than 4 per 
centon U.S. bonds. Or take my case 
this year; 190 not good colonies; In- 
crease, 422; prospective loss during 
next winter, 10 per cent, or 61 colonies 
(but L[ am certain 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent will be the limit), leaves a bal- 
ance of 361 in spring at $7.00 per colo- 
ny is $2,527, and honey $300, gives 
total gross gain, $2,827. My expenses 
were between $500 and $600; leaves 
balance of at least $2,227. If I esti- 
mate good colonies worth $7.00, my 
190 were worth on an average not 
more than $5.00. It is not hard to do 


twice or three times as much with 
good colonies as with poor ones 
think we’ll stick tothe business a few 
years more, even though every winter 
should equal the last. 

Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
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Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
American Apiary in Cyprus. 


FRANK BENTON. 





The photograph, the best and larg- 
est that could be obtained here, shows 
only a small part of the apiary, whose 
foreground is cut off, and which ex- 
tends some distance to the right, and 
a part of which is the large inclos- 
ure back of the house. 





Most of the hives shown in the pic- 
ture are plain boxes, of about 2000 
cubic inches capacity; designed to 
hold medium-sized colonies for queen- 
rearing—all queens being reared in 
full colonies. The whole apiary is 
devoted to this branch of bee culture, 
and of course movable combs are 
used exclusively, the loose-fitting 
Langstroth being employed to the ex- 
clusion of all other styles. The size, 
however, is9 inches deep by 10 long 
outside. Twelve of these are placed 
in one story, but sometimes twelve 
more are put into a second story, 
placed above the other. But even on 
four of these combs, a queen with 
plenty of young bees and a good sup- 
ply of honey will winter here. 





the same size as the others, but the 
walls are generally a little over twice 
as thick as those made of burnt clay, 
being quite two inches. Of course, 
they are very heavy, unwieldy things; 
yet (since there are few trees in 
Cyprus) these thick clay walls protect 
the combs from the sun even better 
than do the thinner burnt clay ones. 
In winter, too, they keep the bees 
warmer. The diameter of those 
—_—T is greater at the rear end 
than in front, in order to facilitate the 
removal of combs of honey; for from 
these, as well as from the other kind 
of hives, the natives take such an 
amount of honey as they think the 
bees can spare, ~ cuttlIng the combs 
out from the back end, after the re- 








The costumes of Greeks, Arabs, and 
Turks, with the owe of camels, give 
to the view a decidedly Oriental air. 
The camels have just arrived from 
the interior of the island, and the at- 

ndants are busy removing their 
loads of clay cylinders—the native 
bee-hives. A Turkish woman belong- 
ing to the caravan stands near. 

In the group at the left is a priest of 
the Greek church, with a Greek citizen, 
anda Greek porter, the latter being 
about to start for the steamer landing, 
With a case of bees for shipment, 
While the two former are watching 

Amerikanos” manipulate a hive of 
ees. “But, can they be handled 

hus with ‘so many people and 
animals?’ asks some one. Certainly 


ey can, if one knows how to manage 
em, and has a bit of patience. 





| At the extreme left of the porch are 
|some twenty clay cylinders piled up 
|like drain-tiles. These are some of 
| the bee-hives of the natives, and this 
|shows exactly the manner in which 
‘their apiaries are arranged—is, in 
\fact, a model of a Cyprus apiary. is very poor; yet 13 cents per pound 


The cylinders are made of clay, and 
/burnt, and each is about a yard long 
| and 9 or 10 inches in diameter, except 

each end, which is alittle larger. A 
| stone disc is fitted into each end, and 
| the crevices, except an entrance-hole, 
| filled with puddled clay. 

On the roof is another model (!) 
apiary, such as may be seen at many 
a Cypriote’s home. The cylinders of 
this collection are made of clay, into 
which short straw has been incorpora- 
ted, and they have been — dried 

| in the sun. Inside they are of about 





moval of the rear disc, and after the 
bees have been driven forward with 
smoke. But brood and some dirt 
often get mixed with the combs taken 
out, which are then crushed, and the 
honey strained out; hence the quality 


| (14 piastres per oke) is the price com- 
| monly asked for it in the bazaars. It 
| often happens that the poor bees find 
their winter stores have been stolen 
from them, and that, after a hard 
year’s toilin the hot, scorching hot, 
summer sun, they must starve in the 
cold. Surely, I hope there are no 
Cypriotes in America, and that all of 
the beautiful little workers I send 
over there will fare better than would 
have been the case if they had been 
left to the not very tender mercies of 
Greek or Turkish Cypriotes. 
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The house is one of those old ramb- 
ling adobe and stone structures so 
characteristic of Cyprus. Its walls 


are two feet thick, floors of stone,and | It 


roofs of beaten clay six or eight inches 
thick, and supported by great arches 
of massive masonry. Some idea of 
its size may be gained from the follow- 
ing facts: The front court is 60 by 
100 feet, and is nearly inclosed on 
three sides by parts of the house, 
which contains 14 rooms. The front 
porch is 12 feet wide and 65 feet long. 
A hall at the right leads through the 
house 50 feet to the back court, which 
is about 30 feet by something over 60, 
= is inclosed by the house on two 
sides. 


When our little ‘‘ prize queen,” 
who first ‘‘ piped” Sept. Sth, 1881, 
can trot from room to room, it will be 
a task to hunt her up in this old man- 
sion—our home in Cyprus. _ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Pure Bees—-A Short Review. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


The several articles over my signa- 
ture, which have appeared in print 
from time to time, discussing the 
question of purity of the Italian race 
of bees, were penned for no other pur- 
pose than to call attention to what 
careful experiment has demonstrated 
to my entire satisfaction to be true, 
viz: that the Italian is not a pure 
blood race of bees. In discussing this 
and other subjects, 1 have thought it 
the square thing to give the name of 
the writer whose views I thought pro- 
per to controvert. I do not think it 
the fair thing to quote the language of 
a writer and proceed to wallop him 
soundly, without saying “I mean 
you?” and thus give him a fair 
chance to ‘‘ arise and explain” if he 
chooses to do so. Viewed from this 
standpoint, my articles have not been 
so very controversial, and certainly 
have not taken the form of a“ favor- 
ite plea,” as Mr. Dadant says they 
have. 

If I mistake not the reader will be 
able to discriminate between the main 
issue and the side issues that have 
been raised as the discussion pro- 

ressed. In my paper read before the 

Yational Convention at Cincinnati, I 
took the ground that the imported 
Italian is not a pure blood race of 
bees. And in my attempt to prove 
the proposition I[ cited the fact that 
there are two so-called strains of the 
Italians, which fact makes it impossi- 
ble that the race asa whole can be 
pure. 

In due time Mr. Dadant and Mr. A. 
I. Root confronted me with the ‘three 
band test.” If the reader will take 
the pains to scan the pages of the 
back volumes of the bee papers, and 
examine the standard works on bee- 
culture, he will see that the three 
band test and its twin brother—Hux- 
ley’s doctrine of the “ survival of the 
fittest,” has beenthe rallying point 
of the venders of queens and bees. It 
would now seem that I have demol- 
ished the citadel of strength, by show- 
ing that the three bands do actually 





exist however obscurely, on the body 
of the hybrid or American cross, as 
— as on the hybrid imported from 
aly. 

In discussing this subject I have 
said that the progeny of some queens 
imported from Italy do not show the 
three bands. Of course I meant that 
the bands were not visible to common 
observation. If you are willing to 
accept of thefact that the Italian race 
is a cross between a yellow and one or 
more black races of bees, you will 
have no trouble to understand why 
that if you breed out the black blood 
by selection, the yellow will gain the 
ascendency as you progress, and the 
bands will become distinct and well 
defined. While on the other hand if 
you breed out the yellow blood, or let 
your stock run down 7 a preponder- 
ance of black blood, the bands will 
grow fainter and fainter, till artificial 
means must be resorted to if you 
would know they exist at all. 


If I understand Mr. Doolittle 
(whose opinion I value rie cor- 
roborates these statements. Mr. Da- 
dant’s experience with his first Italian 
queen as related by him on page 22, 
BEE JOURNAL, Jan. 11, ‘“‘ gives him 
away ” without lien or incumberance. 
According to hisstatement, that finely 
bred queen from Dr. Dzierzon con- 
tained sufficient yellow blood in her 
make-up to transmit the yellow bands 
to the progeny of her daughters mated 
with black drones. The statement 
further shows that these bees after 
being hybridized in this country con- 
tained more’ yellow blood than the 
three imported queens whose progeny 
were ‘‘ darker even than the ill-mated 
queens.” 

Mr, Dadant now gives up the three 

band test and falls back on ‘ good 
behavior,” as a reliable test. I would 
gladly spare him this last ‘‘ ditch” if 
the facts and sound philosphy would 
suffer me to do so. But I have had 
colonies of hybrids—a cross between 
a selected yellow queen but a black 
drone, that behave omen like the 
well bred Italians. While other colo- 
nies of a like cross would behave just 
like the black bees. This is no un- 
common thing. It is precisely in ac- 
cordance with the laws of transmis- 
sion of traits from the parent to the 
offspring. 
One single exception will destroy 
Mr. Dadant’s new rule for test of 
purity. 
test of purity, simply because the 
Italian is not a pure race. It is very 
kind in Mr. Heddon to come to the 
rescue of Mr. Dadant. His letters 
are always interesting, but he fails to 
help Mr. Dadant out of trouble. He 
does not touch the main question. 
He only gives his opinion, which 
though valuable is not conclusive. 
Others differ from Mr. Heddon’s 
opinion. 

In a late article Mr. Heddon inti- 
mates pretty strongly that the opinion 
of those who make “large reports ” 
is more valuable than that of those 
who make small, or no reports at all. 
It seems to me that Mr. Heddon failed 
to look all around the subject before 
he wrote that. A _ good location 
abounding with bee forage is essen- 


There is really no reliable | 





tially necessary to a big report. If Mr. 
Heddon will set down Seoat his apia- 
ries in the best portions of the blue 
grass region of Kentucky, where corn, 
hemp, wheat, oats and tobacco, cover 
the fields as far as the eye can see,and 


. where the red clover grows too luxur- 


ious for the “bill” of any bee, and 
white clover struggles for existence 
at the side of the prince of grasses 
ee blue grass), and where the 

asswood has disappeared long ago, 
and eternal war is made on ‘ woods” 
every where, he would begin to con- 
clude at the end of one or two seasons’ 
experience that his opinion is not very 
weighty judged by the rule he has 
laid down. In just such a closely cul- 
tivated country I have demonstrated 
that bees can be made to pay. The 
truth is,in a good location such as 
may be found in many parts of Ken- 
tucky, and such as Mr. Heddon is 
blessed with, any kind of bees will give 
good results without a very high or- 
der of skill on the roe of the apiarist. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping for Ministers. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


Ever since the appearance of Rev. 
O. Clute’s report for 1881, in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Dec. 7, 
I have wanted to write a few lines on 
the abovetopic. It isagood showing, 
worthy the author of ‘** The Blessed 
Bees.” By the way, I hope that book 
paid. It richly deserved to bea finan- 
cial success, whether it was or no. 
Every bee-keeper should readit. A 
romance at present, it bids fair, at no 
distant day to be a reality. Mr. Clute 
has gone far toward the realization of 
his own ideal, and I metaphorically 
om his broad back, and congratulate 

1im. 

But—bee-keeping for ministers— 
that’s my theme. One of the ablest 
of their class who ever lived, eked 
out an insufficient support by tent- 
making, and I don’t see why modern 
ministers should not try their hands 
at bee-keeping. 

The inadequate salaries of the great 
majority of ministers, is a ewe evil 
in many ways. Their helplessness 
and inaptitude in supplementin their 
scanty incomes, isa worse evil, be- 
cause, in too many cases, their con- 
scious dependence makes them timid, 
and fearful of the results of any de- 
parture from the beaten track of s0- 
called orthodoxy. To be voted hereti- 
cal, means beggary. ‘‘’Tis pity, but 
pity ’tis, ’tis true.” Whether a min- 
ister gets a liberal or meagre salary, 
he should be free as air to declare 
whatever he conscientiously believes 
to be truth. Alas! poverty ‘‘ makes 
cowards of us all”—or not to be too 
uncharitable—some of, us. To be 
possessed of some resource, on which 
to fall back, would give ministers 
back-bone, anda sense of manly in- 
dependence. ane 

If bees persecuted all ministers as 
they do me, it might be questionable 
kindness for me to advise their going 
into apiculture. But there is some- 
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thing “‘peskey”? about me, which I 
am charitable enough to think is not 
ysual among y ‘*reverend ” breth- 
ren. And, as they are usually too 
much cloistered, take too little fresh 
air, and, like one of old, ‘* cannot dig, 
and to beg are ashamed,” as they 
ought to be, I recommend bee-keep- 
ing, as a light, pleasant employment 
{if you don’t get stung too often), and 
eminently favorable to good health. 


Let me tell a little story which, I 
think has never appeared in the 
BEE JOURNAL. Arura ty clergy- 
manin England, one of the class of 
whom Goldsmith tells, as passing 
tich on forty pounds a year”’ received 
a diocesan visit from a newly-ap- 
pointed bishop, who had been a for- 
mer class-mate of his. The bishop 
expected to find his old friend in 
straitened circumstances, and was 
greatly surprised to find him sur- 
rounded by all the indications of com- 
fort and competence. Aftera good 
dinner, served with some style, his 
lordship began to enquire into his 
friend’s circumstances. ‘* Married a 
rich wife ?”’ ‘‘ No, my lord,” ‘“‘Gota 
legacy ?”? ‘**No, my lord,” ** What, 
then?’ ** My lord”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I 
am a manufacturer, and employ a 
large number of operatives from 
whose labors I reap a good profit. If 
your lordship will step into the gar- 
den, I will show you the factory.” So 
he led him out-doors, and showed him 
awell-kept apiary. It madea great 
impression on the bishop, and when- 
ever afterwards any of his clergy 
complained of poverty he was wont 
to say, ‘“‘ Keep bees! KEEP BEES!” 

Listowel, Jan. 14, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Keeping Bees on Stilts—No. 2. 


BY W. G. PITELPS. 


The curtain now arises on the scene 
of Mr. Hopeful’s summer operations in 


bee-keeping. He had, you doubtless 
Tremember, previously procured 100 
boxes supposed to contain bees, and 
after the few trifling incidents—narra- 
ted in my last article, had landed 
them on his ancestral estate. Now 
Mr. Hopeful had given the subject of 
apiculture much profound and search- 
ing thought. An unknown but con- 
siderate friend had kindly sent to his 
address a copy of the BEE JOURNAL. 
This paper after scanning its pages, 
our enterprising friend pronounced 
too matter-of-fact for him. He con- 
cluded he would not subscribe. He 
Was positive that bees could be mana- 
ged with far less of what he termed 

tom-foolery” and with absolute 
certainty of heavier profit than the 
OURNAL asserted. All the talk about 
half crops of honey for 1880 was just 
nonsense, or the result of mismanage- 
ment on the part of the bee men. If 
ees wouldn't gather honey, why just 
manage them so they would. What 
i the flowers didn’t secrete honey, 
Surely the bees could be made to “ lick 
itup” around the stores and cider- 
a if rightly managed. Among 

t. Hopeful’s bee purchases were 
quite a number of what are termed 





‘**lucky bees ”’ upon which he particu- 
larly prided himself. It is possible 
that some of your readers may be rest- 
ing in blissful ignorance of what con- 
stitutes a “lucky” stand of bees. 
Mr. Hopeful knew though, and in- 
formed me, and as I amin duty bound 
to give all the details of his interest- 
ing experiences, here it goes. Itisa 
fact that bee-keepers are mortal, not- 
withstanding the other fact that some 
of them sing in sirenian strains, 
Mrs. Lizzie Cotton 
“hey fail ‘‘to winter” well and are 
oft times affected with fatal ‘‘ spring 
dwindling.” In other words, they 
sometimes die. It therefore remains 
a solemn and very important duty, 
Mr. Hopeful says, for the nearest sur- 
viving relative to inform each colony 
of bees of their late owner’s decease, 
accompanjed with sundry knocks up- 
on the .side of said hive. After this 
ceremony is performed they become 
eetayeenee ge **lucky bees.”? Such 
ees could not fail to be profitable 
stock to operate. What cared Mr. 
Hopeful if some of these cononies did 
feel extremely light, were they not 
under the spell of their late owner’s 
enchantment—and bound by the mys- 
tic power of the incantation ? Pshaw! 
said Hopeful,science is no where after 
that. However, our Mr. Hopeful in 
truly scientific styles delighted to 
study the nature and watch the move- 
ments of his *‘ pets.””, He would seat 
himself as he saidin the * remotely 
immediate vicinity of his apiary,” 
and while drinking in the spring-time 
fragrance of the opening bud, through 
the medium of his highly sensitive 
nasal organ, would likewise indulge 
in rose-colored visions of the pros- 
— prosperity that was to attend 
1is bee-keeping operations when, well 
—when his bees camein. Such, al- 
most daily, were the meditations of 
our esteemed friend. One day after 
indulging a more than wonted flight 
of fancy, he caught one of the little 
insects and holding it dexterously be- 
tween two straws, proceeded to des- 
cant upon some of the anatomical fea- 


tures prominent in its formation, in|; 


the hearing of the wondering Mrs. 
Hopeful. ‘Observe (says he) these 
delicate antitlers with which the beau- 
tiful creature, prognosticates as it 
searcheth for its ambrosial sweets.” 


And oh, observe ! says he, the seraph 
like formation of its imcomparable 
**throatax!” ** Did you ever behold 
aught like it?” ‘* Notice also my dear, 
the matchless symmetry of its posterior 
parts.”” (Here Mr. Hopeful brought 
the object of his observations close up 
under his eye-glasses). ‘‘ Mark the 
beauty of that unrivalled encasment, 
the loveliness of that artistic color,but 
most wonderful of all, behold the per- 
fection of that polished shaft which, 
ever and  anon’— here unfortu- 
nately for future observation and re- 
mark, the beautiful bee unexpectedly 
escaped from its captor’s grasp, and 
taking a true “ bee-line.” came im- 
mediately in contact with the promi- 
nent nasal appendage, the property 
of our esteemed friend. Hereupon, 
it gave a practical demonstration of 
the adaptability of the “ polished 
shaft”? for business, by inserting it 


for instance).. 


well into that integument of said 
organ. “‘Ouch!” shrieked the in- 
—e Mr. Hopeful, ** Dear me!” 
piped dear Mrs. Hopeful, while she 
followed the retreating figure of her 
liege lord into the house. As he ner- 
vously rubbed the tomato leaves up- 
on the punctured part and fumbled 
distractedly for the salts, was it sim- 
ply the sighing of the wild wind 
among the leaves of the luxuriant 
trees, or was it the melodious cheer- 
ing voice of sweet Mrs. Hopeful sim- 
ply remarking, ** bee stings you know 
ou told me dearie were excellent 
or rheumatiz.”’ 

Galena, Md., Nov. 3, 1881. 


—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Is the Problem of Wintering Settled ? 
JAMES HEDDON. 


From reading the able article of Mr. 
F. Della Torre,on page 387, 1 must 


‘say that I believe he may be nearer 





the facts in the case than any other 
man that has ever written upon the 
subject. 

Is it possible that bacteria and pol- 
len are both the causes of bee dysen- 
tery? It seems so. If Mr. Della 
Torre is correct, it is so. 

Mr. Dadant thinks that bacteria is 
the cause. I once thoughtso. Then 
I thought pollen was independent of 
bacteria, that is, I saw signs that said 
‘‘eating pollen did this.” I did not 
think to see if the pollen was bacter- 
ious or fermenting.* 

In our late State Convention, Mr. 
Harrington, of Medina, Ohio, stated 
that a weed ab ag called ‘* tremble 
weed’) growing about his locality 

roduced bacterious or fermenting 

10ney, that when bees stored it to any 

extent, death by dysentery was sure 
to result. Bees working upon this 
“tremble weed” and upon cider mills, 
are truly‘ bacteria-laden bees.”” Where 
else they may get bacterious honey we 
know not. Honey is so full of fioat- 
ing pollen, that bees succeed in rear- 
ing brood with that, and no other. 
Perhaps that pollen may ferment and 
produce dysentery. Again, it may be 
that bee-bread may ferment, owing to 
the kind of pollen it is made from, or 
from the kind or amount of honey and 
water that is used in its composition, 
or both. 

If all the above points were unfav- 
orable, it may be that the bee-bread 
fermented in my 47 hives in my large 
dry cellar, in 1869,even though they 
had plenty of upward ventilation; 
while in Mr. Balch’s damp cellar, 35 
miles away, where his hives had no 
upward ventilation, and the combs 
came out moldy and wet, and the bees 


| strong and heathy, they either had no 


accessible bee-bread, as for some rea- 
son it did not ferment, or the bees did 
not eat it. 

Yet, it may be that Mr. Della Torre 


* All fermentation (the first stages of decompo- 
sition) is bacterious. ‘These bacterious germs have 
been considered by many as animal (myself among 
the number), but Prof. Cook who is excellent au- 
thority, considers them vegetable. I now have no 
doubt that he is correct; however, as regards the 
wintering problem, it makes no difference, as they 
are a living growth, in either case, dependent upon 
the air currents or assistance from higher forms of 
life for their transportation. 
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is incorrect in his reasoning (having 
had no experience with dysentery ex- 
cept what he purchased), and that my 
first convictions were correct, viz: 
that older bees, when by adverse cir- 
cumstances are induced to eat any 
— during confinement, will have 

ysentery as the result. Those whom 
I have looked up to as authority have 
taught that bee-bread was essentially 
a larval food. We know that the food 
that young babes, calves, and colts 
live on exclusively would, if used to 
the same extent by the adults of their 
species, produce dysentery and death. 

This illustrates why pollen may be 
“‘ever ready to produce life” at one 
time and under certain conditions, 
while at other times it kills. The 
dinner that strengthens you to-day 
may kill you if duplicated one week 
hence, under other conditions. 

I have but little doubt but that 
moisture is a great aggravator or pro- 
ducer of bad effects from its favor- 
able influence toward the production 
of bacteria. Whether chaff, cellars, 
houses with stoves in them, hives 
lined with lime cushions, will prevent 
this fermentation when the pollen and 
honey are most unfavorable within 
themselves. we cannot yet reasonably 
decide ; but I, for one, have fears as to 
the practical and ready means of pre- 
vention, just as soon as we get a clear 
understanding of the cause, and 
causes of the cause. I believe we are 
coming at it, slowly but surely. I be- 
lieve that my first conception of the 
cause will turn out to be true. Some 
other form of life is working for the 
ascendancy over the life of our bees. 


If it would not be asking too much 
of Prof. Cook, I would ask him in be- 
half of the science-loving apiarists of 
the world to give us through these 
columns as elaborate an account of 
the late French experiments with that 
low form of life so destructive to 
stock, as his valuable time will afford. 
When relating the experiments in our 
State Convention, we felt a tingling 
sensation run over the brain, and 
thought surely these scientists are the 
saviors of men. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Those Fine Bees in Canada. 
W. P. HENDERSON. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, of 
the llth inst. reached me the 12th 
inst.,and in looking over it I find from 
the penof W.F.Clarke, the following: 

‘** We have organized a company in 
this town, and started an apiaryasa 
tentative business venture. * * * * 
Thus far we have only bought 44 hives 
of bees, being the sum total of that 
nice little apiary at Kincardine, with 
vac fell so desperately in love last 

uly. 

In looking at his communication in 
No. 29, July 20th, which I noticed at 
the time, that Mr. Clarke, visited *‘ an 
excellent Canadian apiary,” and 
found, as he says, “‘ a uniform, nicely 
marked, even-tempered lot of Italian 
bees.” * * * * ** We opened some 20 
hives to inspect the queens. Insey- 





eral cases we had no need fora puff 
of smoke, so quiet were the bees.” 

Now, if Mr.Clarke’s company intend 
to rear queens for sale in Canada, I 
know of no better stock than the 
Sturgeon stock torear from. There 
are many queens, however, of the 
same stock in different apiaries of the 
Dominion. 

But the funny part to me,Mr. Editor, 
in the different articles of Mr. Clarke, 
published in the BEE JOURNAL and 
elsewhere, is his recollection of all 
those islands in Canada, covered with 
nothing but bees, and his remember- 
ing all those Syrian, Cyprian; Parry 
Sound, Apis dorsata and Apis Cana- 
densis, hard names, but failing to re- 
member that of little Tennessee, or 
the name of that little Tennesseean 
who furnished Mr. Sturgeon with 
those fine queens. 

When the tentative Canadian queen 
apiary advertises, | will, with pleasure, 
extend the right hand of welcome to 
them upon the platform for public 
patronage, with a wish that Apis 
Americana the coming bee, may be 
produced in a much shorter period 
than many are predicting. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., Jan. 12, 1882. 


~<_ + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Exact Reports of Honey Crop. 
E. L. B. 


I have before me a report of a honey 
crop from a very. honest man, of a 
very superior strain of bees, resulting 
from a hybrid cross, which gathered 
just 40 lbs. of honey per colony, from 
red clover, when ordinary Italians did 
not get one pound. These bees un- 
derstood themselves, and put in just 
that convenient multiple of pounds, 
that would not puzzle the brain of 
buyer or seller. Five colonies equals 
200 lbs.; 10 colonies equals 400 lbs. 
How convenient? Then again, three 
swarms from one old colony, last sum- 
mer. These together make four colo- 
nies, all in splendid order for winter, 
except they have about 15 Ibs. of honey 
per colony too much, for wintering. 
Four times 15 lbs., are 60 lbs. It is so 
easy to count the surplus inside the 
hive! Then these four united give 
just 400 lbs. of white comb honey, and 
exactly 300 lbs. of dark comb honey; 
all nearly built in two pound sections. 
Just 175 lbs. to the hive; 87144 sections 
ol colony—22 sections per month, in 

ox honey; besides the extra 15 lbs. 
inside of brood-chamber—just two 
pounds per working day (these bees 
don’t work on pos ered all summer, 
wet or dry, cold or hot, blossoms or no 
blossoms; besides filling the brood 
chamber. 

There was one colony that far ex- 
celled these. It stored just 400 lbs. 
It didn’t go into fractions at all. Just 
400 lbs., 200 boxes or sections; 50 sec- 
tions per month—a whole crate and 
four sections over, every 15 days. 


Brothers of the bee-keeping frater- 
nity,*‘ That coming bee have ariv in 
another State,” and the breeder has 
written a letter announcing this to an 
apiarist of Michigan. 


Wilton, lowa. . 





For the American Bee Journal 


Foul Brood and its Cure. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 


As some bee-keepers may be led to 
believe, by Mr. Townley’s assertion, 
that he cured foul broody colonies, by 
simply putting them into a clean hive, 
that they also may succeed by the 
same proceedure, I wish to say that I 
consider such a thing impossible. 


Foul brood means bacteria of putri- 
faction which do not only pervade 
brood but also honey, pollen, and the 
body of the old living bees. A pa- 
tient having small-pox cannot be 
cured by moving him into another 
house, not by starving him. Where- 
ever he is taken he carries the con- 
tagion with him, in his body, until he 
is cured. It is the same with bees. If 
Mr. Townley’s bees got well after be- 
ing removed to other quarters, it 
would simply prove that there was no 
contagious disease about. Mr. Town- 
ley admits of having had no faith in 
nor success with that method and re- 
sorted to cremation, also substantially 
admitting What he seems to deny, viz: 
that he cannot tell whether or not he 
has eradicated the disease, for when 
it takes a bee-keeper three years of 
repeatedly burning his infected bees, 
hives, and all, at a loss of $200, he 
may rest assured, that by that method 
he hes not yet burnt his last hive and 
colony, which are as liable to catch 
the contagion as those before them 
which were burned before the last 
ones showed signs of the disease. 

Youngstown, O., Jan., 1882. 


-_——_-> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Foundation for Sections. 


H. C. FARWELL. 


In Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 6 
of the BEE JouRNAL for this year, I 
was sorry to see that the Given foun- 
dation, made on the Given press, 
should be left out of his test. The 
great trouble with the thin founda- 
tion for sections is that it does not 
contain scarcely any wax in the wall. 
It is plain enough that foundation as 
thin as 16 square feet to the pound 
cannot contain much wax in the wall. 
You would not think of putting such 
foundation in the brood-chamber be- 
cause there is not enough wax in the 
wall to much more than give the cell 
a fair start. Then why put it in the 
sections? The reason is that all the 
heavy foundation made on the roller 
mills has so thick a base or septum 
that the bees leave the so-called “ fish 
bone ” in the center of the comb. 


This difficulty has been overcome by 
the Given press. The great pressure 
brought to bear on the sheets of wax 
makes the septum exceedingly thin 
and at the same time making a heavy 
wall. The septum of this foundation 
is as thin in that which measures 6 
square feet to the pound, as in that 
which measures 10 square feet to the 
pound, if properly made, and fully as 
thin if not thinner than natural comb. 
Mr. Doolittle says : ‘ 
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*“ Ata time when honey is coming 
in moderately, say whena “ colony 
is bringing in from 3 to 6 lbs. per day 
of extracted honey, comb foundation 
is a success in the surplus arrange- 
ment. but at a time when honey comes 
in with a rush, the same colony 

athering from 12 to 20 pounds per 

ay, it does not pay the cost, for my 
bees will fill a box having a starter of 
natural comb, and finish it as quickly 
as they will one full of foundation by 
its side.” 

I can see no way to account for this 

statement only in this way, that when 
the bees brought in only 3 to 5 lbs. of 
extracted honey per day they could 
supply the amount needed to complete 
the full length of the cell; but when 
they brought in 12 to 20 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey per day they had to 
secrete from 2 to 4 times as much as 
those bringing in 3 to 5 lbs. per day. 
Thus putting those which —— in 
from 12 to 20 lbs. of extracted honey 
almost on a footing with the bees 
which had simply a starter. 
_ Now if this wax had been supplied 
in the wall of the foundation the bees 
would not have had to furnish it, and 
I think Mr. Doolittle would have had 
to give a decided preference in favor 
of the sections filled with sheets of 
foundation. Mr. D. may say that 
some of the foundation was hears. 
measuring 6 — feet to the pound, 
80 it was, but his test shows that the 
septum of the same was very thick, 
and had their extra wax been in the 
wall, instead of the septum, it would 
have been just what we want. If we 
would have foundation a perfect suc- 
cess in the sections we must havea 
heavy wall and thin septum ; such we 
have in the Given foundation. If we 
are going to furnish wax for the bees 
to build comb with let us furnish it, 
and not give them thin foundation 
with one-third or one-half enough wax, 
and making them furnish the rest. 

Dorset, Vt. 


+ 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Effect of Bee Stings. 


T. C. MACE. 


I stated in the BEE JOURNAL a 
short time ago the fact that the sting 
of the honey bee affects me danger- 
ously; seeing Wm. F. Clarke’s experi- 
ence in the last number of Weekly 
Bee JOURNAL, I willigive mine. 

Soon after being stung (it matters 
hot on what part) I feel the effects in 
my eyes, ears, lips, nostrils and throat, 
particularly the latter, and generall 
more or less all over my body; swell- 
ing begins to progress at a fearful 
Tate; breathing through my nostrils 
800n becomes impossible and breath- 
ing at all becomes very difficult, so 
much so at times that I am nearly 
suffocated for want of breath. 


n two occasions during the past. 


Season, my tongue swelled so that I 
could scarcely speak so as to be 
understood. 

A few years ago some doctors ad- 
vised me to try ey spirits. I 
did so and still use it for that purpose. 

imagine that it does good as the 





sooner I take it after being stung the 
more mild the effect of the sting 
seems to be, and during the swelling a 
swallow of spirits seems to slightly re- 
lieve the difficulty of breathing, for a 
few minutes; but sometimes it is al- 
most impossible to swallow the spirits 
or anything else. 

I have some faith in “ inoculation ” 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
more I am inoculated the worse the 
effect. If it were not that each sting 
is fraught with danger, I would try 
the experiment in about this way: 
After being stung I would take spirits 
after the effect of the sting had con- 
siderably passed off (but not entirely), 
and while the system was somewhat 
under the influence of the spirits I 
would be stung again, then take more 
spirits and after the effect of the sting 
had _ sufficiently passed off another 
sting, and so on indefinitely until the 
sting had little or no effect, taking 
just spirits enough to neutralize the 
poison to a eonsiderable extent, but not 
entirely. As soon as the indications 
justify (if they should justify) dimin- 
ish the amount of spirits taken, but 
continue the “—o for sometime 
after the spirits has left the system. 
The experiment might result thus, or 
it might not. If it should, I have an 
idea the system would be effectually 
inoculated. 

Ishould be encouraged to try the 
experiment by the fact that some 
— ago. after the effect of a sting 
1ad passed off sufficiently to render it 
possible for me to get among the bees 
again, I immediately received another 
sting which seemed to affect me but 
little, if any; but my wife and father- 
in-law think it would be too much like 
suicide for me to try it. I wish, how- 
ever, that some one else would. If 
Mr. Clarke does not seem to think the 
sting really dangerous, will he try it ? 
Now, please don’t plead temperance, 
for I am a temperance man (except on 
oceasion of bee stings). We have 
heard and read of well authenticated 


cases Nerd accidental and experi- 


mental), of the human system being 
effectually invculated so as to. become 
venom proof. I have seen such ac- 
counts in the BEE JOURNAL. I for- 
merly knew a man in an adjoining 
county who told me that the sting of 
the honey bee effected him very pain- 
fully, but on one occasion (on cutting 
a bee tree I believe) he was so severely 
stung by several bees that he had to 
be carried home by his companions; 
since which he has been venom proof. 
Cameron, Mo., Jan. 16, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Is this all Fiction? 
L. W. VANKIRK. 


I must have a chat with Mr. Doolit- 
tle, and I guess the best way will be 
to run over to his ranch. Wie gates,Mr. 
D.? Isee you are busy. Yes, very; 
last winter was hard on my little pets; 
I will have to do a great deal of doub- 
ling up. Why do you have to dothis? 
Well, it will take me some time to 
tell. You know I use a small hive. 
Last season I united, and stimulated 





my colonies until the queens had every 
comb filled with brood, so when the 
harvest came they were forced to store: 
all their honey in thesurplus chamber. 
I obtained a good crop, but the season 
closed sooner than I expected, and I 
found my colonies scarce of honey and 
full of bees. After I had weighed my 
surplus, I fed back all that was not 
salable, and not having enough of 
this, I drew largely on the sugar bar- 
rel. Well, didn’t you get them in 
got shape for winter in this way ? 
0; somehow, the queens wouldn’t do 
any good laying, there being such a 
horde of old bees on hand,ete. After 
a great deal of fussing, I was forced to- 
let them go into winter quarters, and 
my cellar was too cold for them, the 
thermometer ranging from 30° to 35° 
all winter, and that temperature is far 
more destructive to bees than a higher 
or lower temperature. What temper- 
ature should a cellar be kept? About 
46°, but itisa mpd po to give them 
a gradual cooling off once or twice a 
month. I agree with you there, but 
your bees have wintered badly; how 
will you be able to hand in your big 
report this fall? Well, I’m going to: 
unite and get the number just as small 
as possible (I won’t count those nuclei 
over there), and feed liberally to get 
the queens to lay, and by the time the- 
honey season comes, I will have lots. 
of queens on hand, and I can divide 
up and have all those empty combs 
occupied by the time the season is in 
full blast. You see it will be easy to 
get a good average, and that is all I 
care for. By the way, stranger, how 
many bees do you keep and how are 
they doing? Well, I went into win- 
ter quarters with 96, including a few 
that were united, and came out with 
87. Well, stranger, were they good 
and strong? No, sir; they resembled 
yours in some respects; they had 
plenty of honey and few bees, - Well, 
did you double up? No; I had sixty- 
odd that didn’t need anything; the 
balance had their honey uncapped 
from time to time, but I didn’t get all 
strong “i till the np J season 
had come. What did you do then? 
Why, the strong ones were swarmin 
by this time, and I used up about 
or 30 swarms strengthening these 
weak ones and stocking my nuclei. 


How many have you now, stranger, 
and what were your profits from them 
last season ? I have 90 colonies, and 
my profits were about $800.00. How 
about your outlays? Twenty dollars 
will cover all, including 7 bee papers. 
Do you give the bees all your time? 
No, sir; bee-keeping is a ** sortof side 
issue” with me. I doa hand’s work 
on the farm most of the time, and let 
“*the girls” preside over the apiary. 
Why don’t you give it your whole 
time? I would, if I could get any one 
else to take the same interest in the 
other work that Ido. I can getalon 
pretty well by taking a day now an 
then, and making good use of my 
** spare moments.” I have made bee- 
keeping pay in this way for 8 years, 
and have not lost as many, or half as 
many, in all this time, as you did last 
winter. But my time may be coming. 
How is it; is this all fiction ? 

Washington, Pa., Jan. 18, 1882. 
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Unfortunate.—I subscribed for the 
BEE JOURNAL the beginning of the 
yu. and I think I began the year well. 

am 65 years old, and have had bees 
4 years. I began with 2 colonies; 1 
died, the other sent out three swarms. 
One took to the woods, which left me 
3 to winter. They came out all right 
in the spring and increased to 15, 
which gave me 256 pounds of honey, 
and I sold it at 25c. per pound, netting 
me $64. This was all in box honey. 
In the winter of 1880-81 they all died, 
and left lots of honey, some of which 
Isold. Last June I bought 1 colony 
in an observatory hive. Last spring 
I sent to H. A. Burch, South Haven, 
Mich., for 6 colonies of Italian bees. 
They were to be delivered the Ist of 
May, but no bees came; I wrote a 
number of times, and he said he would 
send them as soon as he reached my 
order, and he kept promising from 
time to time, but neither sent the 
pees nor refunded the money. At 
last I brought suit against him for 
money or bees, and he sent the bees in 
poor condition the latter part of Sep- 
tember, with hardly anything to keep 
them through winter. I have had to 
feed them ever since. I cannot tell 
whether they will pull through or not. 
I bought 12 colonies of black bees this 
fall ; they are all in good condition. I 
am going to Italianize them. 

. T. WOOLWORTH. 
Gratiot, Wis., Jan. 24, 1882. 





Bees in Kentucky.—I am glad to 
acknowledge that I ama more en- 
thusiastic apiarist since my attend- 
ance of the National Society, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and believe my success 
in the past can be greatly excelled 
during coming season. We all hail 
with delight the improved appearance 
and increasing value of our favorite, 
the BEE JOURNAL, and hope its Edi- 
tor and staff may be blessed with the 
great prosperity ever due to industry 
and true merit. Bees are wintering 
well in Kentucky and the prospect 
for 1882 is flattering when we consider 
the mild winter, hives stored with the 

reatest abundance of rich stores to 
induce early breeding; then we have 


Bee-Culture in D. C.—There is not 
much intelligent acquaintance with 
bees in the D. C. and parts adjacent, 
and I do not know what can be done 
to create aproper interest. Maryland 
and Virginia ought both to be great 
bee States, and I pone soon will be. 
Washington City, I believe will, in the 
near future, beat the world for its 
honey flow, for its flora, and a 
for basswood and white clover it will, 
as a city, be unequaled. The tide- 
water regions of both States ought to 
be admirable for honey, but it is al- 
most entirely neglected. Lam going 
to see what I can do through the 
clergy. If we can interest them, they 
can soon interest their people. I have 
now 42 colonies, which I hope will 
winter safely—all hybrids and Italians. 
I hope to do well next year. I read 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL right 
through. J. A. BUCK. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 23, 1882. 





Kentucky Bee-Keeping.—There are 
not a great many who have bees near 
me ; at least those who have bees have 
but few colonies ; scarcely any within 
3 miles of this point, have more than 
10 or 12 colonies. I began the winter 
with 40 colonies in Langstroth hives, 
mostly ltalians, and as far as I know, 
they are all alive. Some of them were 
weak in the fall, but I have fed con- 
siderable, as the weather was favora- 
ble. We had rather a poor honey sea- 
son last year on account of the severe 
drouth, but a very favorable winter so 
far, the weather being so open that 
they have had several flights. We 
have not had much severe cold wea- 
ther, and little snow, but plenty of 
rain and mud. As far as my observa- 
tion has extended, the bees seem to be 
consuming but little of their winter 
stores, rather less, I think, than usual. 
Success to the BEE JOURNAL. 

J. F. Evuis. 

Fiskburg, Ky., Jan. 26, 1882. 





Artificial Comb Honey.—Do people 
in large cities buy and use our beauti- 
ful section honey, and at the same 
time think they are using or eating 
artificial comb honey? I am fre- 
quently told by well-informed men 
that section honey is manufactured in 
Chicago, and none but experts could 
tell it from our natural section honey, 
except by its flavor. One man told 
me, in traveling through New York 





had a copious rainfall for 3 months 
past which will bring us a profusion 
of early blossoms and rich verdure of 
clover and grasses for our little pets 
to revel in. JOHN T. CONNLEY. 
Walnut Lick, Ky., Jan. 20, 1882. 





yoo Pop-Corn Balls.—Allow me 
to thank Mrs. A. M. Sanders for her 
recipe for making honey pop-corn 
balls. We have tried it and think 
they are very nice. Bees are winter- 
ing well, so far, in this vicinity. I 
have 45 colonies ; 25 in cellarand 200n 
the summer stands, packed in chaff. 
Being in attendance at the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention, I say 
you are right in regard to the glucose 
question. J. T. SmiruH. 
Bellevue, Mich., Jan. 28, 1882. 


State he saw wagon loads of full comb 
| shipped from the factory. I told him 
| it was perhaps near Canajoharie, and 
| was foundation filled in frames ready 
| for the bees; but he insisted it was 
| full-size comb, and added that in New 
York city they manufactured large 
| quantities of section honey, and that 
it sold 2 cents higher, per lb., than 
natural honey, and yet did not con- 
|tain a drop of honey. I have so far 
| always denied the possibility of any 
| such honey in sections: If the ques- 
tions are worthy of any notice, please 
give uslight. A few words in expla- 
| nation: A friend of mine tells me 
| that he has frequently eaten artificial 
section honey at his sister’s table, in 
Chicago. that could not be told, until 
cut, when it would show plainly from 


Question—Could a sheet of wax be 
made resembling capped honey, fast- 
ened into a section, the section filled 
with eg of the proper consistency, 
and then the other side sealed up with 
a similar sheet of wax? eI say -no; 
but these are well-informed men. 

H. S. HACKMAN. 
Peru, Ill., Jan. 19, 1882. 
[We have expressed the opinion that 
the manufacture of artificial comb 
honey was not only impracticable, but 
utterly impossible. However, we have 
a series of investigations under way, 
as stated last week, to ascertain how 
the impression originated, and will 
give publicity to the result when fully 
learned. Undoubtedly, the whole 
story has originated from a mistaken 
impression, probably from the use of 
too thick foundation in the sections, 
or some one not thoroughly familiar 
with apiculture, has seen some bee- 
keeper using combs which were built 
the previous season and saved over 
for spring or summer use, then a fer- 
tile brain has suggested that they 
were artificially filled with glucose and 
capped over. Once imagining how it 
might be done, it is easy to give out 
the impression that it was so done, 
and a story or prejudice never loses 
by traveling. Persons in large cities 
might buy artificial comb honey, even 
though they knew it to be such; but 
they would prefer the genuine. We 
know they buy sugars and syrups, 
and yet no one is so ignorant as not 
to know that the majority of the latter 
is glucosed. Some are even so demor- 
alized that they buy butterine, know- 
ing it to be such, and the reason as- 
signed is ‘it looks as well as most of 
the butter.”—Eb.] 





Bee-Culture in Tennessee.—I read 
the BEE JOURNAL with a great deal 
of interest and profit. I would be 
more interested if you had more cor- 
respondence from Tennessee and the 
South. I would like to see our people 
more interested in the production 0 
honey. From your correspondents In 
the north, and northwest, you seem to 
labor under many more difficulties in- 
cident to your rigorous winters, than 
we dointhe south. It is a rare Cll- 
cumstance that our bees perish from 
cold, and we never winter in houses 
or cellars, or pits, but on their sum- 
mer stands. our reports, however, 
indicate that your annual yield, per 
hive, is greater than ours. -erhaps it 
is owing to your superior care, manip- 
ulation and skill. It seems to me, 
that, taking everything into consider- 
ation, the south must be a better loca- 
tion for an apiarist than the north; 
when we take into the account the 
rigorous winters of the north, involv- 
ing so much loss, so much care and 
labor. We would like to see some of 





the absence of the natural cells. 


your enterprising bee-keepers in this 
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country. In my opinion, a lucrative 
field awaits such here. We have had 
an exceedingly mild winter so far,and 
our bees are in prime condition. They 
are now gathering pollen from the 
American arba vite. I see that Wm. 
F. Clarke, in his article, in your last 
issue, ‘‘ goes for” Mr. Doolittle for 
using “‘ we”? when speaking of him- 
self. Will you allow me to ask Mr. 
Clarke to say, in his next, whether it 
is in good taste for Doctors and Di- 
vines, when writing for bee papers, 
or advertising bee productions, to 
sign themselves Rev.— t 
If so, would it be in good taste for a 


— 


eneral to sign himself Gen.—— or a 
awyer to sign himself Lawyer—— ? 
JOHN Fox. 


Columbia, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1882. . 





a4 the Ball Rolling.—I see that 
Mr. G. W. Thompson has made the 
motion for a Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
in New Jersey (see BEE JOURNAL 
Dec. 7), and it has been seconded by 
Mr. Chas. H. Rue (see JOURNAL Jan. 
3). Now, Mr. Editor, it only remains 
for you to put the question, and in do- 
ing so, be sure to record my vote in 
the affirmative. Let some one ar- 
range for the meeting to organize and 
circulate the notice, and New Jersey 
will no longer be counted out of Bee- 
ing; but will take her stand with other 
progressive bee-keeping States. 
J. H. B. Coox. 
Caldwell, N. J., Jan. 16, 1882. 





California Prospects.—-[t would please 
many of us California bee-keepers to 
attend the National Conventions, but 
the distance intervenes depriving us 
of that pleasure, and this is the pen- 
alty We pay for living in the land 
which may truly be said to “ flow with 
milk and honey,” although there are 
years here when the flow of honey is 
very light; but the flow of milk con- 
tinues, and such was the case last year. 
Judging from present appearances, 
the prospect for 1882 is not very en- 
couraging, although this is something 
which is beyond human wisdom, to 
say what the future will bring, espe- 
cially in the way of honey. But this 
Ican say, that even when there is a 
deficiency in the honéy crop here, the 
oe agen | of the bees need not. neces- 
sarily follow. All of our good honey 
1s produced in the mountains or foot 
hills, but there are seasons, when from 
different causes there is no secretion 
of nectar in the mountain plants, con- 
sequently, the bees can gather no 
honey ; but they can be saved by mov- 
ing them to the valleys where there is 
&@ Succession of bloom, especially on 
lands that are irrigated, and on such 
lands you can grow whatever you wish 
to plant, enabling their owners to sow 
feed for them any time of year. Rape 
and mustard will bloom the year 
round. There are also in these low 
lands hundreds of acres of different 
Varieties of the willow, which blooms 
from December until May. The euca- 
yptus, acacia, and*pepper tree have 
been extensively planted here, and 
they afford both honey and pollen. I 
could enumerate many other honey 
Plants which we could cultivate for 





the bees, but ay letter is already too 
long. You will ask, ‘* Why, then, 
does not California have a surplus of 
honey every year ?”’ It is because the 
Californian has had his palate so 
pampered with good mountain honey 
that he cannot descend to eat strong, 
mixed, valley honey, which is much 
darker, and of a very inferior quality. 
I heartily approve of the action of the 
National Convention in choosing Wm. 
Muth-Rasmussen as their Vice Presi- 
dent for California. I think the man- 
tle could not well have fallen on more 


?| worthy shoulders. 


J. E. PLEASANTS. 
Anaheim, Cal., Jan. 13, 1882. 





A Missing Bee Man.—In the spring 
of 1874, Abraham Krider, who claim- 
ed to be from Bucyrus, O., was divid- 
ing and transferring bees in our sec- 
tion of country. He introduced anew 
hive, which was simply a square box 
with cross-sticks and slats one-inch 
square, and one-inch apart, on top of 
the hives, to give the bees free access 
to the honey apartment. His mode 
of pe was as follows: Drum 
one-half of the bees with the queen 
out of the ‘‘ gum,” put them in the 
new hive, which he put in the place of 
the old gum, removing the latter to 
one side torear anew queen or die. 
In transferring, he removed all of the 
bees, and saved all the combs and 
honey. In the spring of 1875, I was 
employed by Mr. Krider to furnish 
conveyance and tools for manufactor- 
ing hives. In the following Novem- 
ber we went to Kosciusko and Wabash 
counties, taking orders for dividing 
and transferring bees the following 
spring. Our orders amounted to 
nearly $1,000. Mr. Krider, who was 
about 32 years old, 6 feet tall, weight 
180 lbs., wore a mustache generally 
blacked, and spoke the German 
language naturally, suddenly disap- 
peared. He wasa great cigar smoker, 
and had a craving appetite for strong 
drink. A postal giving his where- 
abouts since that date, will be thank- 
fully received. Being left in a cilem- 
ma, I then employed Mr. I. R. Good 
to assist me, since which time he has 
devoted his time to the business of 
bee-keeping and queen-rearing, and 
has been quite successful. 

Amos P. BLOSSER. 

Goshen, Ind., Jan. 18, 1882. ’ 





Can it Be?—I think I have made a 
discovery, without the means to dem- 
onstrate it, i, e., that the worker-bee 
has an opening in the — baskets 
on the posterier legs, through which 
moisture can escape to hold the pollen 
in placein the baskets. I obtained 
this impression last spring when feed- 
ing rye-meal. The bees would buzz 
over it for a few moments, then I 
could see pellets in the basket, and 
they would not touch the meal, only 
stir it with their wings, while others 
would get in the meal and wallow like 
pigs. Ihave no microscope to test the 
matter, and request the scientific 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL to in- 
vestigate the subject. Among other 
things which convince me this is so, I 
have seen bees laden with pollen come 





from the fields, on some the pollen 








was comparatively dry, and on others, 
apparently from the same source, it 
was so wet that it would almost drop 
off. Will some of the scientists give 
their opinions? Bees are apparently 
doing well. They had a good flight 
on the 28th of December. 
ABE HOKE. 
Union City, Ind., Jan. 23, 1882. 





Persimmon Bloom for Honey.—Bees 
done poorly here last season. I went 
through the winter with 36 colonies, 
but had no swarms, and only about 
300 Ibs. of honey. Bees seem to be 
wintering well now. I wish to say to 
those who are planting trees for honey, 
that the persimmon is one of the best. 
It comes in bloom about the same 
time that linden does, and bees work 
upon it in a perfect swarm. What 
kind of seed can [ scatter upon a 
tract of land that was once heavily 
timbered, but is now cleared, and 
used as commons, generally as a cat- 
tle range? It is a heavy clay soil; 
water stands upon it in winter, bu 
dries off in summer. making fine pas- 
ture. There are still logs and stumps 
onit. It would produce fine crops if 
cleared. Is the Emerson Binder the 
same kind that has the spring-steel 
back, and is used for music ? 

JOHN H. CHRISTIE. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.’, Jan. 17, 1882. 


[Sweet cloveris the best you can 
plant, as it requires no cultivation 
after being once covered; a light har- 
rowing will be sufficient to cover it, 
and it will hold its own against every- 
thing else. The Emerson Binder has 
cloth back, and no still springs. It is 
much cheaper and quite as durable as 
the music binders.—ED]}. 





Labeling Tin Cans of Honey.—I have 
found out what is the reason labels 
(no matter what kind of paste is used) 
will not stick to tin. There is a thin 
film of grease on all new tin ware, 
which must be removed, washing the 
place where the label goes on with a 
solution of caustic soda or potash, and 
drying with a cloth will obviate the 
difficulty, and common flour paste will 
then stick. H. K. BEECHAM. 

_ Acme, Mich., Jan. 25, 1882. 





A Peculiar Case.—I have a colony 
of bees in my —y house, up stairs, 
with entrance on the outside, so they 
can fly at leisure. We use the room 3 
times a week for band purposes. 
There are 15 members, and of course, 
we make quite a noise with 13 horns 
and 2drums; the result is, the bees 
are about 44 or 9% dead, and they have 
eaten 25 or 30 Ibs. of honey since Nov. 
10. Ithink from the smell, on open- 
ing the hive, they have dysentery. 
Well what I started to say is this,on 
examination, the 2lst inst., I find 
drones in all stages, from eggs to fly- 
ing drones, no worker larve in the 
hive. The mother hatched June 10, 
1881. She was as prolific as any queen 
I had up to the time of putting away 
for winter. She is a well-marked 
Italian queen, but her progeny is 
rather dark, but pure, if three-banded 
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is pure. Did you ever hear of a 
queen laying drone-eggs only in win- 
ter. Ihave had bees quite a while, 
and this beats me, what do you think 
about it ? J. F. Kia@ur. 
Poseyville, Ind., Jan. 23, 1882. 
[We think you have no queen in the 
hive now; if there is one, she has 
been reared since the fall set in, and 
has not been mated. Itoften happens 
that queens become what are called 
drone-layers, but not a young, proper- 
ly-mated, prolific queen.—ED.], 





From a ‘‘ four-year-old” Apiarist. 
—Permit me to say your JOURNAL for 
1882 ‘* just fills the bill,” is both mag- 
azine and paper. is weekly but not 
weak, and is just the shape to bind 
for future use. Fortwo years I leaned 
on the capacious breastof Novice, but 
after leaving the infantile stage of 
bee-culture, I naturally struck to the 
more solid food in the BEE JOURNAL. 
Iam only four years old yet (in the 
sweet industry), but I read your 
JOURNAL with great pleasure. I have 
a vacutionevery we2k from my pastoral 
cares when I get hold of that. 

D. D. MARsH. 

Georgetown, Mass., Jan. 17, 1882. 





Terribly Severe.— Y esterday we had 
the worst day of the season. The 
mercury was below zero, with the 
wind blowing a perfect gale from the 
northwest, and the air was filled with 
whirling snow. 
now, but the mercury stands at 26 de- 
grees below zero, while I write. This 
is the coldest that we have had in 
Borodino since I have kept bees. At 
such times as this, I can but think 
bees are far better off in a cellar of 
even temperature, standing at 45 de- 
grees, or above. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1882. 





Bees Have Devoured Little Honey.— 
Bees, so far, have wintered well, with 
but little consumption of honey, con- 
sidering the mild weather and the 
many flights they have had. 

JOHN C. PEDEN. 

Lawrenceburgh, Ky., Jan., 25, 1882. 





Feed the Bees.—Look at your bees 
the first warm day, and if they have 
not sufficient honey, at once get some 
coffee A sugar and take 4 measures of 
sugar and lof water (hot), put it on 
the stove and cook about 3 minutes, 
and feed the bees. If you have no 
feeder, make one; if your cushions are 
wet dry them; if you take no bee pa- 
per send for the BEE JOURNAL for 3 
months at least, it may save you a 
colony of bees. G. N. PHAREs. 

Kempton, Ind., Jan. 26, 1882. 





The First Blood.—On Jan. 7and 15, 
1882, my bees were bringing in pollen 
and honey from mustard, which was 
sown in September last. Continuous 
rain for thirteen days past, except 
those named, when the sun shone out 
near noon. A. B. Mc Lavy. 

Bastrop, Tex., Jan. 16, 1882. 


It has cleared off | — 





Ants in the Apiary.—In answer to 
Mr. Beath’s ant es | I would say: 
Sprinkle the salt wherever the ants 
are; which is generally on the honey- 
board and under the edges of the cap. 
As itis not offensive to bees, it may 
be put on the bottom-board or any- 
where about the hive. 

J. L. Wo.Lcort. 

Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 24, 1882. 





Bees Doing Well.—My bees are win- 
tering finely, so far; even the small 
two-frame nuclei are doing splendidly. 
They are all in the cellar, with ther- 
momter at 50° most of the time. 

D. G. WEBSTER 

Blaine, Il., Jan. 27, 1882. 





Dreadful, Whew !—It is 20° below 
zero here. I think some of my bees 
must be dead, or else I have a tough 
lot. I dare not look at them till the 
weather is warmer. The JOURNAL 
now ought to suit everybody, with the 
improvement on last year’s style. 
Somehow, I think the first number, 
for 1882, was the best I have seen for 
ayear. I like the idea of putting all 
the advertisements at the back end, 
they appear more at home then. 

H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Jan. 25, 1882. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1882, Time and Place of Meeting. 


Feb. 8, 9—N. E.O. & N. W. P«., at Jamestown. Pa. 
W. D. Howells, Sec., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


9—Northeastern Maine, at Dexter, Maine. 


April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Ww. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich, 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'T’. Brookins, Sec. 


16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Tl. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ll. 


* 25—lowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
ienry Wallace, Sec. 





t@~ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 





t= The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of Maine, will hold its 
second annual meeting at Grange 
Hall, Dexter, Me., Feb. 9, 1882. An 
invitation is extended to all persons 
interested in bees and honey, to at- 
tend, and bring their pet bee hives, 
smokers, extractors, etc., that we may 
compare the merits of each different 
kind. The President will give an 
address, and we shall hear the Secre- 
tary’s report, and elect officers for the 
ensuing year. Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 





«= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 











N. W. Illinois and 8S. W. Wisconsin. 





The Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Northwestern Illinois and Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, was held at Freeport, on Jan. 17, 
18. There wasa pretty good atten- 
dance, anda very interesting time. 
Several new members were admitted, 
and many questions discussed; one 
being the best means of discrimina- 
ting information that is to be obtained 
from the experience of different per- 
sons in the way of handling and car- 
ing for bees, and procuring the best 
results. 

Mr. Pratt, of Dixon, gave quite 
graphic descriptions upon several 
questions which were very interest- 
ing. The objects of these Associa- 
tions .is to help and be helped by the 
experience of practical men, and we 
had men there with us who are doing 
the best to make bee-keeping a suc- 
cess that they can, and are willing to 
tell of their mistakes and failures as 
well as to tell of their success. You 
may rest assured that when such per- 
sons assemble together in Convention 
it makes an interesting meeting. 

The Association has 98 members. 
The attendance was small consider- 
ing the membership, there only being 
at any one time during the meeting 
42 members, but what were there 
seemed to be enthusiastic. The 
following persons were chosen as 
officers for the year 1882 or until their 
successors are elected; R. M. Milliken, 
President; Levi Keister, Vice Presi- 
dent; Phares Kleckner, Treasurer; 
Jonathan Stewart, Secretary. The 
number of colonies of bees repre- 
sented was 845 that were prepared 
for winter; all of them were reported 
to be doing nicely, having plenty of 
good honey. and they will no doubt 
come out all right in the spring in 
good condition to gather the best of 
sweets for the owner and those who 
love honey—not glucose. ; 

The next meeting will be held in 
Rock City, on May 16, 1882. Thenext 
Annual Meeting will be held on the 
third Tuesday in January 1883, at 
Freeport, Illinois. J. STEWART, Sec. 


«> The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 








Change of Time.—So as not to con- 
flict with other meetings, the time of 
holding the Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
at Jamestown, Pa., has been changed 
from Feb. ist and 2d, to Feb. 8th and 
9th. This promises to be one of the 
most interesting meetings yet held. 
A good programme has been made 
out, and all interested in bee-keeping 
will find it to their advantage to attend. 

M. E. Mason, Pres. 

W. D. HowELLs, Sec. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 


Bee B WOGMB. ccccccccvscccccs 10 per cent. discount. 
> a ©  sceanneenetese —_— = ” 
“13 “ (3months)....230 “ . 
“26 “ (6months)....40 “ nas 
“39 “ (9months)....40 “ ve 
“BB “~ (LYERF) scceves 60 *“ “ 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., payable in advunce. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., payable in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


4 








Special Dotices. 


To Advertisers.—By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 





The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 eae, 1 50 





“ 200 colonies (420 pages vecece 200 


The larger ones ean be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 

OURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


—- 
Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
Wwe send for 10 ets. each, or $8 per 100. 














When you have gotan old horse that 

as passed the market period, apply a 

ottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure and 
the result will be marvelous. Read 
advertisement. 5w4t 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a, m., Jan. 30, 1882. ) 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market has an upward tendency, 
and 1 am now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections,!7@21 
cents ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted, 3@10c. 
BEwSW AX —Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


I pay 8@11c. for extracted honey on arrival, and 
16@1xc., for choice comb honey. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25e. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MOUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—Choice white comb, in 1 to 1% Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. boxes, 124%@15c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 1011c.; dark, 9c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—Buyers are more inclined to operate, 
but sellers are less anxious. A lot of dark ex- 
tracted wus s:eking a buyer afew weeks ago at 8c., 
but has since been withdrawn, and now for the 
same lot xc. is bid. 

We geese white comb, 16@20c.; dark to g00d,10@ 
14c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEKSWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


NEW YORK. 
HONE Y—tThere is a libera! supply of honey here 


for which trade is very little demand, and prices | 


rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c; dark, in small boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@lic.; dark, 7/@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Plentiful and slow for all save choice 
bright comb -this sold readily; comb at 18@23c.; 
strained and extracted 9@! Ic. to 12}44c.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESWAX-—Steady at 20c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Muin Streec. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—The market since Jan. Ist has revived 
conslderably ; best No. 1 white, in 1 and 2 Ib. sec- 
tions, now sells at 20c@22c.; buckwheat dull at 17 
@ixe. Extracted, in small packages, i2c.; in half 


bbis., lic. 
BEESW AX—22@25c., and very scarce. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—P.: ime quality, 25c. 
CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


———_#> @ 2e-— 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


- - 3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,-—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


s,— * ” cloth. 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s, 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 

for their labor im getting up the club. 

«= Those who may wish to change 

from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
. a 


« Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 











from items of business. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column givesthe regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, ...........-.+++ 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 

The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 


Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......+0. 2 60.. 

The 7 above-named papers....... 6 3U.. 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 

Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 
Binder for Weekly, 1851.............+- 2 85.. 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... 2 %5.. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send fur my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La, 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each: Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eudh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


1882, --QUEENS--1882, 


Iam now booking orders. 


Warranted Italian Queens $1.00, 
six for $5.00; Tested do., after 
June, $1.50. Cyprians, Unwarrant- 
ed, $1.00, six for $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendation from Postmaster 
and county officers. Mone: order office, Versailles, 


.7T. 80} 
Mortonsvilie, Woodford Co., Ky. 


C, Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


2” Send for Sample and Circular. 
1smtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, QO. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Wood Separators for Box Honey 
ARE WARMER, 
Better, Lighter, and Cheaper than Tin. 


We now have machinery to furnish any size and 
thickness desired. Standard size (1-12 of an inch 
thick) gi: es the bees a wider and better entrance 
to the Boxes. Our experience hus been extensive 
=< we find them far preferable to any other kind 

n use. 

They pay even in appearance of the honey if 
you do not wish to glass it. Standard size for 5x5 
boxes, 60 cents per 100. Special priceson large or- 
ders. Samples furnished for 5 cents, to pay post- 
age and packing. Address, 

Cc. R. ISHAM, Peoria, } or §c. J. VAN EATEN, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y. 7 York, Liv. Co., N. Y¥. 
5wit 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a speciality of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. ry it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 
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Bees. Address 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
5smtf Augusta, Ga. 
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Thirty-six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn, 28 
of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of Beans, 
17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with 
other varieties in proportion ; a large portion of 
which were grown on my five seed farms, will be 
found in my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1882, sent FREE to all who apply. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. 
All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gra- 
tis. The original introducer of Early Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early 
Corn, the Hubbard , ow Marblehead 
Cabbage, Phinney’s elon, and «a score of 
other new Vegetables. 1 invite the patronage of 
the public. New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
49m5t 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


All about Resources, Climate, etc. 


What can be done here, what it costs to come, 
routes, when and where to go. 
The great Agricultural and Horticultural Paper of 
the-Pacific coast, 


Semi-Tropic Galifornia, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ee. price om of Re poee Mountains. 
00. Sample copy to any address 
~ Seee three-cent stamps. F RE 
ress, 


CHAS. COLEMAN, JR., 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
&@" Mention this paper. 49m4tx 


READ THIS. 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIST. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian bees and 
manufacturers of apiarian supplies in New Eng- 
land. Our experience dates back tothe first ex- 
periments of Mr. Langstroth in the movable comb 
system. Send for our price list of bees, queens 
and supplies, before making your perchesee for 
1882. Address, WM. - CARY & SON, 

imtf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Quinby’s New Bee- Keeping. 











If you desire the 
benefit of an ex- 
erience which 











we 


BEE KEEPING 

Deeb tains 270 pages, =" 
Smt «© with 100 illustrations, and is fully 
- up to the times. Price, by mail, 
$1.50. We sell everything used in advanced 
bee-culture. Send for our illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
if SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Ri 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, gc. These ma- 
¥ chines ure esp@cially adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

w. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Lll. 


WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. Selis at Sight, Double your mye | 
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Saws for 





AGENT 


Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 
3é6émlyp 


Given’s FoundationPress. 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


Langstroth Hives & Sections. 


IL J 


Lewis’ Improved One-Piece Section, 


Objection has been made for the last two years, 
by Heddon and others, to the One-Piece Section, 
on account of the sharp corners made by the side- 
insets, and by others to the tendency of the bees 
to make the combs narrower atthe insets. Ourat- 
tention was called to these objections by receiv- 
ing large orders for sections without the side-insets 
(one party ordering 30,000). We have now decided 
to manufacture them like the above cut, without 
side-insets. This improvement also enables us to 
make them at a lower price, as there is less labor 
onthem. Price, $4.50 per 1, on orders 
not less than 500. No charge for crating. 
No Patent on this Section. 

Send for new Price List, now ready. 


c. B. LEWIS, 


{imtf] Watertown, Wis. 


WANTED AGENTS to take orders 
for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
atsight. Ladies can handisit. Hasno superior in 
any anguage : 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 

F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 








pice wary 














January 1, 1882. 
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and Plants. 


We send our Tlustrated Catalogue of 
*“*Everything for the Garden,”’ 
on application. 

















We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell the 
public. Thirty vears experience as PRA ve 
GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us such knowledge 
as to enable us to judge not only what are the best kinds for Fruit. 
Flower or Vegetable crops (whether for Private or ¢ one 
cial Gardening), but alsoto thorouchly test the auality of all See s 
Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City. are the largest in America, cover 

ing upwards of four acres. soiid in giass, empioying an average of seventy Men throughout the year. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





HIVES AND SECTIONS, 


We are in better shape than ever to furnish 
Hives and Sections, coves remodeled our = 
chinery,and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. e make a specialty of our 


**BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION, 
We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 
fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 

JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1881. 














OTICE—Some persons having infringed upon 
our Patent ‘‘One-Piece Section,” we hereby 
give notice, that we sball prosecute all manufac- 
turers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for 
USING those purchased before Dec. Ist, 1881, but 
hereby caution them against buying any except 
those bearing our stamp. It has been reported by 
some that it is our intention only to prosecute bee- 
keepers for using those One-Piece Sections here- 
tofore purchased ; this is wholly untrue and false. 
° > OK & CO. 


Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1881. Sismtf 


See! See! See! 


The Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 


This journal begins its fourth year in a new dress, 
has been increased in size to 32 pages, is a live, pro- 
gressive monthly, edited by practical bee-keepers, 
and is richly worth the subscription price, which is 
$1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three months on trial 
for 25 cents. Sample copy free. Our price list of 
Apiarsan Supplies is now ready, and you will con- 
sult your best interests by securing a copy before 
you order. Address, 


HOUCK & PEET, 


Canajoharie, N, Y. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE SAYS: 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation 


for sections is **‘even thinner than natural 
comb, and is the very best foundation 
made.’’ See BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 3, and Glean- 
ings for Jan., pages 14,15. We also make high- 
walled Vandervort foundation for brood chamber 
to fitany sizeframe. Send for samples and prices, 
or send $10 for 20 Ibs. 10 sq. ft. per Ib., to 

3sm4t G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in book form. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 
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Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artifi- 


cial Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal card, written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








CTICAL MARKET 


FREE 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 












Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after WEEE Bestencscoss 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
= pe after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
Ober Fahy fess cuwsdececeseee 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
5Owtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


i. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his name and Postoffice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Lllustrated Circular of 

ee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 


“ “ 














* te a ll 
PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


1Rrv. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
oe Bel furnish Italian Queens from either of 
- Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 

ey Can _ be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; 'I'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
w the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 









“The Original Patent 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE. 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ognare inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ili. 





OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co.,IIl. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 

le to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
Im steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
fo tions,price only $1.25 sent by 


; Wi ail : illustrated sample, 6c ; 
KNOW THYSEL 


send now. Address Peabod 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wily 
SS ENGRAVINGS. 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 








Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 
for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 30° 

This is a new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been. 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. lLtis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely; 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

meet, |} pened 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 


I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEW1S8 TT. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manuulis a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work,eitber French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work fs undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
hails ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
omer. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—tot— 
PrIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 








ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as receiv 
accompanied with the cash. , Swat 


free. Address 


\ F. A. SNELL, 
3w13tp Milledgeville, Carroll county, Ill. 











974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
%@™ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all p»rt'es infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infring ments to the full extent of 
the iuw. FRANCEs A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


Naar A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 

bles, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 

nited States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
«2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. at 
2w6m. 


Chaff and Langstroth Hives. 


APIARIAN: SUPPLIES 


kept on hand and made to order. Send for price 
list. Be sure und state whether or not you now 
have my 188! circular. 

5m3t Ss. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


BESURE 


To send a postal card forour Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an optery: at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 

J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 

Hartford, Wis. 


DODGES BEE-FEEDER. 


Sample, by mail, 30c.; per dozen, by express, 
82. Catalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, Small Fruit and Eurly Vegetable Plants, 
free to allon application. U. E. DOD . 

2w4t Fredonia, N. Y. 
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HEDDONS CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 

Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 

1w35t Dowagiac, Mich. 

. ' 

100 Colonies of Italiian Bees for Sale, 
L oe IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 
Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
lioney Plants, and everything re- 
quired inan aplary: Send for price 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 


(Rose Hill Apiary), 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 


1982. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE LIstT 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEIND FOR ONE 





list. Address, 





@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used inan Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee keeper should 
be without it. Yournsme and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Curd, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


———————__._.., 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa poverty | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot tailtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—%1.50, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces Rete pen pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is vajuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- ‘his is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey 3 or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the tollowing subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transterring— 
ltahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
ete. ltis published in English and German.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmshes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15¢, 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 1004. giving recipes for making 
ener Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for cousumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands. creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook's Essay, which 1s here 
given intull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Heney;: Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adupted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.— Price 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 3: pues. It gives Mr. Muths views on 





EVERY FARMER AND ‘MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than an 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookselle: 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
wa “ Also for sale at the BEL JOURNAL  flice. 28 
2wom. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens.....$1; lested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens..$i; Tested... #2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4: Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, frames.$8. Comb 
Foundation on Dunham machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35¢e. per lb.; on Root machine, thin, for boxes 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 





ec. paid for bright wax. 


Money Orders on 
Tuscola, Ill. , 


lwly. 





the ma ntof bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought tocreute a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered ustood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanle, contains over 1,000.4) Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Tro’. Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,00) items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers. Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mine's, Metallurgists. Assayers, 
P:umbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor h its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in 1 plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill.—A treatise 00 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





